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The Editor Says 


BY THE SWORD 


UR worst fears have been realized. 
O Europe, or at least a part of it, has 

drawn the sword. No, not our 
worst fears—our worst fears are that at 
some uncertain future date we too shall 
be impelled to draw the sword. The edi- 
tor does not pretend to know what the 
real causes of the European conflict are. 
Like all the rest, he has read the news- 
papers, listened to the radio, and tried to 
understand what terrible urge could pos- 
sibly justify the projected mass murder 
of millions of men and perhaps women 
and children, and the destruction of bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property. Nor 
can he understand why all of the lessons 
of the past, of the not-so-distant past, 
have been so quickly forgotten. Is there 
nothing to be learned from the ten mil- 
lion who died in the last war, nothing to 
be learned from the economic collapse 
with its misery and suffering that fol- 
lowed so quickly on the Peace of Ver- 
sailles? 

A distinguished American spoke the 
other night over the radio on a nation- 
wide hookup. He urged America to stay 
out of the war in Europe, which was 
one more or less over boundaries. Amer- 
ica, he inferred, need not be called upon 
to participate, since this was not an in- 
vasion of America by black or yellow 
peoples. 

Well, the inference is far-fetched and 
silly. The danger of America’s invasion 
by black or yellow peoples is as remote, 
almost, as danger of invasion by Mar- 
tians. This is not a race war. There have 
been very few purely race wars in the 
history of the world. This is a war pri- 
marily between groups of highly civil- 
ized, highly cultivated white peoples, 
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heirs of all that is fine and beauti‘ul 
since the world began. Of course these 
guardians of western civilization are ot 
averse to calling on the barbaric blacks 
to aid them destroy one another, and tuat 
too has historical precedent. The Roman 
Empire called in the barbarians in the 
hour of its need. The barbarians then 
were the ancestors of those who now are 
locked in the tremendous death strugzle 
in Europe. 

It isn’t the black who is potentially 
America’s greatest enemy. And the subtle 
implication that he might be is unfair 
and unworthy of a great man. 


A REAL CHAMPION 


CRITICISM which has been 
A leveled at the Negro, and not 

without some basis in fact, is that 
he cannot take success. He can endure 
hardship, so these critics aver, and suf- 
fer disappointment and defeat in dignity, 
but when success or victory comes to 
him, he has a tendency to lose all re- 
straint and to permit unbridled emotion 
to take possession of his reason. 

The riotous cavortings in the great 
Negro districts of some of our cities 
which have followed the dramatic vic- 
tories of Joe Louis in the prize ring give 
some validity to this observation. And it 
certainly does not impsove race relations 
when Negroes in the natural elation of 
the triumph of one of their race are 
moved to destroy property, to disrupt 
traffic in the streets, and to terrorize 
those whose attendance at these fight 
spectacles is the principal factor in the 
tremendous financial reward which the 
champion receives. 

It cannot be said that those—and they 
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are a minority—who forget the common 
rules of decency derive any encourage- 
ment from Joe Louis himself. In all the 
history of the prize ring there has never 
been a champion so modest in demeanor, 
so quick to acknowledge the skill and 
courage of his opponents, so free from 
the bluster and egotism that are uni- 
versally associated with this sport. Self- 
effacing Joe Louis is sensitive to the po- 
sition of the Negro in America and the 
necessity of winning and keeping the 
respect of the sport-loving public. 

Not many years ago it was freely pre- 
dicted that the Negro would never be 
permitted to aspire to the heavyweight 
boxing championship; and bouts be- 
tween white and Negro contestants were 
banned because it was feared that racial 
feeling would be so aroused that bloody 
rioting would inevitably follow in 
American cities. 

Joe Louis himself, guided by manage- 
ment that has been exceptionally intelli- 
gent and wise, has been the greatest single 
factor in removing the fears and restric- 
tions that for so long circumscribed the 
Negro’s ambitions in this field. It would 
be unfortunate if they should be revived 
because of the antics of a few misguided 
individuals. Unfortunate indeed, be- 
cause in defeat and in victory Joe Louis 
has always been a gentleman. 


THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON STAMP 


HE decision of the Postmaster 

General, the Honorable James A. 

Farley, to include Booker T. Wash- 
ington as one of those Americans in rec- 
ognition of whose services a postage 
stamp would be issued has been a source 
of great joy to colored citizens every- 
where. It is not only recognition of the 
man who ranks as one of the great Amer- 
icans of his generation; it is something 
more—the recognition of the Negro race 
2$ an integral and important segment of 


the body politic of the United States of 
America. 

Now that it has been done it seems 
strange that it had never been done be- 
fore, that no official national recognition 
had ever been accorded Crispus Attucks, 
whose blood was the first to be shed in 
defense of American liberty, or that the 
services of Negroes in the successive 
wars in which the United States has en- 
gaged should be hidden from all save the 
curious eyes of the historian and Negroes 
themselves—and not by any means all of 
them. 

For the artist, surely no more inspiring 
theme can be imagined than that of the 
story of the Negro in America. Perhaps 
some day in the not too distant future, 
the panorama of this incredible chapter 
of American history will be depicted by 
some muralist who with the requisite 
touch of genius can select the incidents 
which if properly presented will depict 
not only the progress of the Negro, but 
the growth and development of this 
Democracy as well. 

And it is not beyond possibility, if it 
is done, that it will find a place in one of 
the great government buildings in the 
capital of the nation. 

In the meantime, OPPORTUNITY wishes 
to extend its appreciation for this fine 
gesture of recognition on the part of the 
Postmaster General and the Administra- 
tion in Washington. At the same time we 
wish to acknowledge the debt which 
Negroes everywhere owe to Major R. R. 
Wright of Philadelphia, who for years 
has worked to bring about the issuance 
of a postage stamp bearing the image of 
a Negro. Major Wright, venerable and 
distinguished American, has rendered 
conspicuous service in behalf of his race 
in the field of education and business 
enterprise, but not the least of his 
achievements is the Booker T. Washing- 
ton stamp. 
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topic, one is rather timid in reopening it. 
My only excuse for doing so is the domes- 
tically established fact that too much sugar is 
as unpalatable as too much salt. And thus far 
there has been too much of the former season- 
ing in the broth of Negro drama—an opinion 
which has become crystallized by an incident at 
one of our large American universities. 


S° much has already been written about this 


A student there decided to write a long paper 
on the subject, “The Negro’s Contribution to 
American Drama.” After diligent research, he 
succeeded in compiling a twenty-page outline 
on the subject. This he took for criticism to his 
advisor, an eminent historian of the American 
Theatre. The learned professor, carefully ex- 
amining the manuscript, returned it to its owner 
with this remark, “But has the Negro really 
made a notable contribution to American 
drama?” To the student this question was an- 
other current example of Caucasian sarcasm. 
He forgot that his advisor was a scholar and 
not a paid sycophant who recognized causes ra- 
ther than results. As a matter of record, his ad- 
visor was speaking specifically of Negro drama- 
tists, but his remark might easily and truthfully 
be applied to the whole: “Has the Negro real- 
ly made a notable contribution to drama? 


The journalistic effusions of Negro dramatic 
critics and the warblings of the Negro intelli- 
gentsia would have us believe that he has. If 
this be true, what, then, is the contribution that 
the Negro has made? Why is it not more widely 
known? Why is it usually necessary, in praise 
of this achievement, to employ the qualifying 
clause “because he is a Negro” and thus plead 
for a double standard of dramatic criticism? 
Surely we would be the first to condemn this 
standard if it were publicly expressed. (One 
can almost visualize the screaming headlines 
and denunciatory editorials with which our Ne- 
gro press would attack it: “Jim Crow Enters 
Forty-Second Street” or “Dramatic Criticism 
Turns White.” ) In theory, we wish to be judged 
on merit alone; in practice we cry for mercy 
because of racial limitations. From pulpit and 
press, from classroom and home, this lamenta- 
tion arises. Placidly ignoring the fact that the 
purpose of criticism is to inspire the best, few 
issues of the Negro press are free from an ava- 
lanche of superlatives describing the work of 
some actor, in a major or minor role of a first 
or second rate production. Yet if the Negro 
critics are to be true to their vocation, they 
should have realized long ago that 85 per cent 
of those so lavishly praised should be, if not 
“unheralded,” at least “unsung.” When the 
white critics condemn, the Negro critics exclaim 
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Negro 
Drama, 


Stage Center 


A Student of Yale University's Famous School 
of Drama Criticizes our Critics and Suggests 
Ways by which the Colored Actor Can Attain 
His Full Stature On The American Stage. 


@ By FANNIN S. BELCHER 


” 


“prejudice ;” when the white critics praise, the 
Negro critics quote. 

This evaluation, no doubt, will elicit many 
comments from those lovers of everything Ne- 
gro. In righteous wrath they will demand, “Are 
you a traitor to the Negro’s progress? Are you 
trying to discourage the Negro’s ambition? Do 
you not know that every door of opportunity 
is closed against us? That our finances are 
limited ; our training mediocre ?” 


[NTERESTING questions all of these—if they 
were not slightly shopworn. And, instead of 
stifling the flow of adverse criticism, as the 
praiseophobists desire, these queries inspire it. 
Progress has never been sired by satisfaction or 
a child spoiled by moderately using the rod. 
Some consolation might be had in realizing that 
two factors inherent in present day drama re- 
tard this contribution. First, the successful pro- 
duction of commercial drama, necessitating a 
costly outlay of capital, must make an appeal 
to the greatest number. Secondly, the drama, 
like all other art, must have material upon which 
to build. 
Need the first factor, the expense of pro- 
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duc .on and its appeal to numbers, be discussed 
when one looks through the record of the now 
defunct Theatre Union, Repertory Playhouse 
Associates, Peoples’ Theatre, and Negro Theatre 
Guild? Out of a population of approximately 
130,000,000 there are 13,000,000 Negroes. To 
whom, then, must drama make its appeal? In 
answer to the question, “Is there a place on 
Broadway for a Negro group similar to the 
Abbey Players or the Yiddish Art Theatre?” 
John W. Gassner of the Theatre Guild and the 
“One-Act Play Magazine” makes the following 


reply : 


“| . Owing to the extreme poverty of the Negro 
population, such a theatre would have to be very 
low-priced or it would have to aim at largely non- 


Negro patronage.” 


Ninety-three per cent and possibly more of 
the entire resources of the country are controlled 
by the Caucasian. Who, then, can afford to pay 
the dramatic piper? What piper would fail to 
play the tunes his sponsor desired? That this 
may or may not be justifiable is beyond the 
point. It is a fact which must be recognized, 
remedied, and not lamented. Even the Negro 
plays that have been acclaimed have had Cau- 
casian authors, producers, and directors. Conse- 
quently, the credit for this contribution belongs 
to them. Brooks Atkinson, the dramatic critic 
of the New York Times, has asserted: 


“Although it is not a popular thing to say, the best 
results have come from Negro companies directed 
and managed by white people who know the theatre. 
This is not always true, but I think you will find 


it is true most of the time.” 


Although the Negro critic can write page 
after page in praise of the Negro actors in these 
plays or in condemnation of the menial roles 
assigned to most, it is a self-established truth 
that these actors will not secure another lucra- 
tive opportunity unless the Caucasian offers it. 
The biblical “I'd rather be a doorkeeper” loses 
much of its significance when employment is 
jeopardized. Most would rather be a person-of- 
all-work in a “smash-hit” than a star in a “one 
night stand.” After all is it the actor’s fault? 
“It is,’ wrote Alexander Woolcott in his re- 
view of “The Emperor Jones,” “in the irony 
of things that for this authentic and conspicu- 
ous talent [Gilpin] there is in existence no 
dramatic literature.” Suffice it to write, that the 
Negro has not the capital to perpetuate com- 
petitive drama. He cannot afford to experi- 


ment; hence he must imitate. And as yet few 
imitators have had their names engraved upon 
the pages of history. 


ERHAPS the second factor inherent in drama 
will offer better results. Does the Negro have 
the material—dramatists, actors, and a theatre 
-upon which to build? Let the facts speak for 
themselves! Can the reader name four suc- 
cessful Negro dramatists? No, Ridgeley Tor- 
rence is not a Negro. Try again! No, DuBose 
Heyward, the author of “Porgy” is not a Negro. 
Neither Paul Green, the author of “In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom” nor Marc Connelly, the author 
of “The Green Pastures” nor Eugene O'Neill, 
the author of “The Emperor Jones” is a Negro. 
All of these dramatists are Caucasians who 
have to their credit one or more successful plays 
dealing, for the most part, with American Negro 
life. 

Excluding the musical shows, which are out- 
side this discussion, there has been only one 
drama written by a Negro that has earned a 
performance score (373) worthy of mention: 
‘““Mulatto” by Langston Hughes. Hali Johnson’s 
“Run Little Chillun” (126) and Thurman 
and Rapp’s “Harlem” (96) are its nearest com- 
petitors. Even here the Caucasian credit is not 
entirely eliminated. Martin Jones, a white pro- 
ducer, is billed as joint-author of “Mulatto;” 


Langston Hughes, Author of “Mulatto.” 


Ca 
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Rapp, white, is Thurman’s collaborator in “Har- 
lem.” The unpleasant truth is that there is no 
successful Negro dramatist. Hughes is more 
celebrated as a poet and short story writer, while 
Hall Johnson is more famed for his choir. Cer- 
tainly neither has any delusions concerning the 
financial encouragement to be derived from 
ventures in play writing. The efforts of those 
few who have aspired to becoming professional 
dramatists have been discouraging, measured by 
even the most favorable critical standards. This 
is likewise true of most of the amateur pro- 
ductions which exhibit a closer acquaintance 
with the technique of propaganda than with 
that of the best theatre. They have taken liter- 
ally Dumas’ oft-quoted demand: “Give me two 
boards, two actors and a passion and I'll make 
me a play!” These scripts are found in the files 
of the national play agents and the recently 
liquidated Federal Theatre. Others (chiefly one 
act)—for the most part the better ones—are in 
the repertory of college dramatic clubs, of a 
few Negro Little Theatre groups (the majority 
favor discarded Broadway successes), and may 
be found in two volumes of “Negro Plays”: one 
edited by Alain Locke, the other by Willis Rich- 
ardson. 


THE essential importance of good plays to the 

theatre—white or Negro—is suggested by two 
Broadway drama critics: Richard Watts of the 
New York Herald Tribune and Burns Mantle 
of the “Best Plays” volumes. Mr. Watts advises: 


“The trouble with the American drama is chiefly 
the lack of good scripts, and it is a matter that any 
Negro group on Broadway must face; so the most 
important thing for such a group is for it to foster 
playwriting talent.” 


In similar vein, Mr. Mantle has written: 


“There would be a place for a Negro group 
IF sponsors and salable plays and entertainment 
could be found.” 


Is it, then, the Negro actor upon whom this 
dramatic structure must be built? At least there 
need be no hesitancy in naming one who was 
eminently successful: Egbert Austin (Bert) Wil- 
lams. To the musical shows, not to drama— 
though he yearned for this distinction—does he 
belong. As an apt illustration it might be re- 
called that his triumphs in the Negro “In Da- 
homey,” by Jesse Shipp and Rosamond John- 
son, have been overshadowed by his having be- 
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come a standard feature of the white Zeig eld 
Follies. From the long list of those intereste | in 
the serious art, six can be chosen who, tho igh 
not achieving Williams’ popularity, have, n.ne- 
theless, won many plaudits. They are Ira Al 
dridge, Charles Gilpin, Rose McClendon, Fr ink 
Wilson, Paul Robeson, and Richard B. Har. 
rison. Rightly, perhaps, Georgette Harvey or 
Rex Ingram or Jules Bledsoe should supp) .nt 
Aldridge in this group. He did nothing to d- 
vance Negro drama nor did he make a con- 
tribution to it, unless it be that he proved a 
Negro could play Shakespeare. 


IKEWISE did Gilpin play an emperor and 
Harrison play God. But these performances 
apparently have had little effect upon the Ne- 
gro’s place in the American Theatre. Therein the 
Negro performer—minus his burnt-cork, to be 
sure—is still the maid or the butler, or a Haitian 
or South Sea Islander or illiterate inhabitant of 
southern climes, diligently imitating the “white 
folks.” Even these roles are not lucrative enough 
to tempt most of them to desert their more 
plebian occupations in order to devote them- 
selves exclusively to drama. Their white col- 
leagues, on the other hand, are seeping them- 
selves in the tradition of the stage, developing 
their technique through study and experience, 
and vacationing at the various summer theatres. 
Despite the handicaps engendered by a scarcity 
of jobs, opportunity for original interpretation 
and continual “type casting,” the Negro actors 
have developed. The wise critic, however, would 
hesitate in acknowledging any one of them as a 
great actor. He might consider them “skilled” 
or, in an expansive mood, “splendid.” Yet, re- 
marks John Paxton of Stage Magazine: 


“There are quite a number of people, and I num- 
ber among them, who believe that almost all Ne- 
gro actors are good actors, with sincerity, convic- 
tion, technical range, and emotional transparency. 
So given the proper direction and the proper plays, 
I say they have a distinct contribution to make to 
the American Theatre.” 


This condition could, perhaps, be improved 
if there were a Negro Theatre. The establish- 
ment of one has long been agitated, but our 
dramatic critics have been far too busy praising 
second-rate actors and blues-singing radio stars 
to sponsor these activities. No philanthropic 
Caucasian or foundation has offered to endow 
one, nor have Negro leaders recognized the im- 
portance, first of offering the Negro actor an 
opportunity to develop his thwarted capabili- 
ties; secondly, of inspiring the creative powers 


| | 


The Late Richard B. Harrison, Dean of American Negro 

Actors, Recewing the Spingarn Medal from Governor 

Lehman of New York in Recognition of His Achieve- 
ments on the Stage 


of the Negro dramatist ; thirdly, of fostering in 
the Negro an appreciation for his own dramatic 
art; and, fourthly, of eliminating disastrous 
competition. Those who have read literary his- 
tory need not be told how English drama flow- 
ered once it had been planted within a crude 
building on the outskirts of London. Neither do 
they need to be told what would have hap- 
pened to the Irish Players if no Irish Theatre 
had been founded nor what would have become 
of Yiddish drama if no Yiddish Art Theatre 
existed. 


“I would not be surprised,’ comments F. W. Mor- 
daunt Hall of the Boston Transcript, “if a Negro 
group could succeed in a small theatre by putting 


on plays that in themselves attract attention, like 
those presented by the Abbey Players.” 


In view of these probabilities, if a Negro 
Theatre is not established, cannot one even now 
write an epitaph for Negro drama? It might 
read: “Here lies an art which, selfishly exploited 


and carelessly nurtured, died ere it had 


bloomed.” 

The greatest encouragement, however, for its 
survival has come through the Negro units of 
(a) the late Federal Theatre Project, particu- 
larly in New York, (b) the Little Theatre Move- 
ment, particularly the Gilpin Players of Cleve- 
land, the Rose McClendon Players of New 
York and the Suitcase Theatre of the same 
city; and (c) the increased interest of Negro 
colleges in dramatics, such as the formation of 
Negro Little Theatre groups on most of the large 
campuses, and more recently the organization 
of a Negro inter-collegiate drama league com- 
posed of Morgan College, Howard University, 
Virginia Union University, Hampton Institute, 
Virginia State College, Shaw University, Lin- 
coln University, and A. & T. College. As a 
whole the efforts of these groups have been com- 
mendable but they (more because of their in- 
fancy than of their ability ) have not yet succeed- 
ed in establishing in American drama the native 
Negro idiom or in immortalizing their interpre- 
tation of his folk-lore and folkways—already a 
phase of the stage material. That they will, and 
in this way only can a Negro Theatre arise, is 
the only encouraging sign in an otherwise gloomy 
outlook. 


NOWING that this Negro Theatre cannot 
rise through magic, that the Negro drama- 
tist is still pluming his wings for a flight, that the 
Negro actor has yet to come into his own, and 
that his present theatrical appeal is a fad which 
may know not tomorrow, can anyone truthfully 
exclaim that the Negro has made a notable 
achievement in American drama? And if the 
future historian is not to reach a similar opinion, 
it will be because the Negro has created his own 
temple wherein his dramatic traditions can be 
perpetuated, his actors and actresses rise by the 
same standards which glorify Sarah Bernhardt 
and Edwin Booth, and his dramatists be judged 
by the same critical yardstick which placed 
Eugene O'Neill (or Shakespeare) on his pin- 
nacle of fame. 


“Oh,” the praiseophobists murmur, “you are 
too—too pessimistic, too ambitious. Rome 
wasn’t built in a day. We’re gradually rising. 
We're now sitting in the tree-tops; soon we'll 
grasp the stars!” 

To them I reply, “Yes, you are sitting so com- 
fortably, so complacently in those tree-tops that 
the only stars you will grasp will be falling stars 
—and even then you may find you have been 
sitting in the wrong trees.” 
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E have heard much recently about 
W the broad drift of the farmer, and 
especially the Negro farmer, toward 
economic dependency, tenancy and poverty. We 
have read extensively, discussed at length, and 
listened to many speeches pointing out the eco- 
nomic ills of the nation, and especially of the 
South, which has been regarded as the nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem. Studies have pointed 
out to us the wasted resources of land and 
water; the problems of farm tenancy with all 
of its tragedies; the problems of health, housing, 
and poverty; the trek of the best blood of the 
land to other centers, and many other prob- 
lems of like magnitude. We have been almost 
swamped with the many serious issues facing 
our country. And, typical of America, we have 
not only asked, “What are we going to do 
about it?” but we have attempted to attack 
these problems from many angles. 


The purpose of this article is not to point 
out the numerous measures that have been tak- 
en by governmental departments, colleges, pri- 
vate institutions, and other agencies in solving 
these problems. Our discussion will hinge 
around a few ways and means that farmers have 
used and may use in helping themselves. While 
the discussion applies generally to all farmers 
regardless of race, creed or political affiliation, 
major emphasis will be placed on how the Ne- 
gro farmers may help themselves out of the 
present economic crisis. 

It will be fairly difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible, to stop the general drift toward eco- 
nomic dependency and tenancy without a re- 
awakening of the spirit of our forefathers to- 
ward owning the land—a spirit that was char- 
acterized by a clear vision, unfaltering courage, 
and an indomitable will on the part of individu- 
als, recently liberated as freedmen, to anchor 
their feet deep in the soil of America. We have 
seen, as a result, a people with virtually nothing 
but the clothes on their backs gradually lift 
themselves by their own power and under ex- 
tremely adverse circumstances from a landless 
group to substantial owners of the soil. 


Such a spirit is not dead— it still lives in the 
hearts of the sons and daughters of these freed- 
men. Its fervor has been dulled by the adver- 
sities of the passing years — years that were 
marked by large-scale migrations to other sec- 
tions; a period of prosperity when Negro farm- 
ers bought too large acreages at fabulous prices, 
and then finally, a great depression with per- 
sistent farm surpluses, low prices, and large- 
scale land turn-over. During these years, Negro 
farmers, like others, suffered a calamitous sacri- 
fice of farms, but with the Negro operators there 
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The 


Advice to the Negro Agriculturalist From the 
new Assistant to the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


@ By CORNELIUS D. KING 


has been a more pronounced shift from the 
higher to the lower brackets of farm tenure. 

A reawakening of that desire to hold the land 
is clearly illustrated by the earnest enthusiasm 
of colored farmers in becoming member-bor- 
rowers of long-term cooperative farm credit or- 
ganizations known as national farm loan asso- 
ciations. Through these cooperative credit in- 
stitutions, under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, thousands of Negro 
farmers have benefited. Many of them have 
used these organizations to refinance farm mort- 
gage debts; others have secured loans for pro- 
viding buildings and for the improvement of 
farm lands; some borrowed to purchase farm 
land, and others secured loans for various agri- 
cultural purposes. There must be not only a re- 
awakening of the spirit of ownership but there 
must be also a definite philosophy toward own- 
ership developed within the farm group. It 
should include, in addition to the desire to ac- 
quire land and the proper attitude toward 
ownership, a determined will and definite action 
toward its fulfillment. 

There is much that the farmers themselves 
can do. Perhaps simple, yet basic, is a change in 
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attitude toward what is often referred to as 
“book farming.” There is a wealth of informa- 
tion On economic and other problems available 
to farmers through various governmental and 
other publications. Larger use should be made 
of this material by Negro farmers in their farm- 
ers conferences, forums, discussions, short 
courses, and study groups. It is a matter of fore- 
most concern that the farmers read and study 
the literature if they are to profit by this infor- 
mation. Of course this is the hard way of get- 
ting over a program but it is the only way to 
develop genuine leadership from among the 
group. It is as true today as in the past that the 
people develop leaders, and the leaders must 
come from within the group. In order to pro- 
duce such a leadership, more emphasis must be 
placed on farmer participation in agricultural 
programs. 


i farmers need to invest more extensively 

in negotiable security : land, livestock, farm 
equipment, and life insurance. These are im- 
portant requisites in securing cheap credit. Many 
farmers are not eligible for loans from coopera- 
tive services because of inadequate security. 
Many communities of Negro farmers are buy- 
ing cooperatively good bulls, jacks, and boars 
as a means of improving their livestock so as to 
be in a position to offer more suitable security 
in making applications for loans. In one com- 
munity the county agent has succeeded in get- 
ting the farm women to gradually eliminate the 
mixed farm flock by hatching eggs from pure- 
bred flocks and by using only pure-bred cock- 
erels in their yards. 

Frequently we find good traders of livestock 
among colored farmers but all too seldom good 
traders in farm credit. As a farm group we give 
very little attention te the cost of credit. Often 
we pay 32 per cent interest on “time payments” 
or 6 to 60 per cent for using the “charge ac- 
count system” and think nothing of it. Farmers 
must realize that savings on high interest 
charges alone may supply many farm necessi- 
ties. There is need for a carry-over of our abil- 
ity to trade in livestock to that of trading for 
cheap credit. 

Some of the essentials in securing cheap cred- 
it are as follows: 


(1) Sufficient security to which a clear title may 
be given. Too often farmers fail to see that 
previous mortgage cancellations are properly 
recorded and experience considerable difficulty 
in attempting to secure loans. 

An individual's reputation in paying his debts 
on time is an important asset in securing cheap 
credit. 


Negro Farmers Inspecting a Culvert Which Has Kept 


Their Road from Being Washed Away, and Saved Their 
Land from Further Erosion. 


(3) A farm that under good management will meet 
the operating expenses and at the same time 
take care of the debt. Many farms may be 
improved through a system of diversification 
where livestock, soil improvement crops, and 
practices are included in the program. 

Use of the loan for productive rather than 
consumptive purposes. This calls for the grow- 
ing of subsistence farm enterprises and pur- 
chase of only those products that cannot be 
successfully grown on the farm. 

The prospective borrower's ability as a farm 
manager is carefully considered when he ap- 
plies for credit. Farmers may make improve- 
ments along this line through utilizing the 
services of the county agricultural agent or the 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Study clubs 
organized with the assistance of these leaders 
will be of invaluable service in helping farmers 
with their management problems. 


Of all the present day needs of Negro farm 
life, none seems to be more important than the 
development of a consciousness of cooperative 
group action. Somehow we have not made as 
much progress in the field of cooperative farm 
group activities as has been made in other fields. 
Either we have failed to emphasize cooperation 
in our educational program or we have failed to 
see the need of it. Whatever the reason, in this 
day and time, cooperative group action is a most 
important instrument and must be used more, 
and participated in more largely, by Negro 
farmers. They must see “cooperation not mere- 
ly as a method of doing business, but as a philo- 
sophy of action” by which to change the world 
in which they live. 

As in Denmark, Sweden, and Nova Scotia, 
the cooperative movement must be built on a 
foundation of education. May I re-emphasize 
that any educational program, to be most effec- 
tive, must be one in which the farmers them- 
selves are active participants. It is with this 
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point of view that the Research and Service 
Division of the Farm Credit Administration is 
preparing a series of circulars dealing with farm- 
ers’ cooperative organizations. The circulars are 
being written on the farmer-activity basis and 
should serve a good purpose in connection with 
groups of farmers in their study of farm coop- 
eratives. The publications are available to in- 
terested farm groups and may be secured from 
the Division of Information and _ Extension, 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Co-ops in America have made rapid strides 
in the past 25 years. These organizations now 
number 10,900 with a total membership of 
2,000,000. Co-operative associations are doing 
an annual business of $2,400,000,000, of which 
$1,960,000,000 represents cooperative market- 
ing and services and $440,000,000 accounts for 
the purchase of supplies. Figures are not avail- 
able to show the extent to which Negro groups 
are operating cooperatives or even the degree 
of participation in these organizations. However, 
from personal observations and statements from 
other individuals, group cooperatives among 
Negroes are quite limited, but there is a fair 
degree of participation in the cooperative asso- 
ciations as a whole. 


HENEVER and wherever possible, Negro 

farmers should join local cooperative asso- 
ciations. In addition, whenever there is a need 
and conditions warrant it, they should engage in 
local group cooperative enterprises. Ventures of 
this kind have been made in several southern 
states. Among cooperative endeavors may be 
mentioned syrup mills, grist mills, community 
canning plants, pure-bred bull associations, vege- 
table marketing associations and a few consum- 
er purchasing clubs. It appears that there is a 
very fertile field for the development of con- 
sumer co-ops among Negro farm and other 
groups. Undoubtedly the Committee on Social 
and Economic Security of the Second National 
Conference on the Problems of the Negro and 
Negro Youth had this in mind when they recom- 
mended a program of consumer education, 
“. . . looking toward cooperative development 
with credit unions in the forefront.” 

The development of a rather definite thrift 
program should be the aim of each individual 
farmer and each agricultural community. There 
are more ways of practicing thrift than merely 
through the saving of money. Soil improve- 
ment practices, the growing of subsistence crops, 
borrowing money at low rates of interest, paying 
cash for supplies in lieu of “charge accounts” 
or “time purchases” are important items in any 
thrift program and are means of helping the 
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farmer to save money. These practices, a ong 
with the saving of a fair portion of the ac ual 
cash earnings of the farm, constitute the « m- 
plete thrift program. 

The desire of people of small income to p ac- 
tice thrift and to pool their funds “in ¢ od 
days to lend out during lean days” has evo ‘ed 
into a world-wide movement designated by 
various names, but in the United States © js 
known as the Credit Union Movement. T! cre 
are approximately 6,000 credit unions or; in- 
ized in this country among industrial, pro es- 
sional, religious, rural community and otter 
groups. In this number are some very deserving 
credit unions organized among Negroes. 


i appears that rural credit unions have 

reached their highest development in Nova 
Scetia. In that Canadian province they are 
closely allied with consumer-cooperatives, mar- 
keting and producer action, housing, and other 
movements. Bertram B. Fowler in his book en- 
titled, “The Lord Helps Those,” has the fol- 
lowing to say relative to a new responsibility of 
credit unions in the United States: 


“A new use of credit unions in the United 
States is necessary if the destroying system of share- 
cropping and enervating tenancy is ever to be 
broken. The credit unions must expand from their 
present position as mere lending agencies in th 
industrial areas into the field of actual regenera- 
tion in small communities and rural districts. To 
do this the same type of practical education ad- 
opted by Nova Scotia is needed. 

“Educational and social leaders can develop such 
credit unions. The machinery for setting up credit 
unions already exists. The Federal Credit Union 
Law makes possible the formation of credit unions 
anywhere. More important, there is now before them 
the vitality injected into the movement by St. 
Francis Xavier University—the vitality that pro- 
ceeds directly from the action of an enlightened 
and awakened people.” 


In a state in which I worked for many years, 
there is an organization of Negro farmers called 
the Self-Help League. Its main purpose is em- 
bodied in its name. This association advocates 
self-help on the part of the individual members, 
the local units, and the state organization. A 
program of self-help is necessary to any per- 
manent recovery. It must be built on a founda- 
tion of education and must allow for farmer 
participation and the development of leaders 
from within the farm group. Finally it must em- 
body a practical and workable philosophy in 
which a knowledge of economical things, the 
practice of thrift, and cooperative group action 
are definitely necessary. 
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Developed 


Paris’s Air 
Raid Defense 


The Story of a Black Man Who Was In Charge 
of the Aerial Defense of the French Capital 
During the Last World War. 


@ By MERCER COOK 


RECENT broadcast from Paris was in- 
A terrupted by air raid sirens so deafening 

that American listeners might well have 
thought that they also were at war. Fortunately, 
the raid did not materialize. Three Nazi planes 
had been sighted as they crossed the French 
frontier, but had turned back because of the 
magnificent French anti-aircraft defense. 

This and other threats of German bombers 
over Paris evoke memories of the last World 
War, when a black Guadeloupean, Camille 
Mortenol, was in charge of the aerial defense of 
the French capital. 

For one reason or another, Americans have 
been told very little about Camille Mortenol. 
Perhaps the contrast between his elevated posi- 
tion and the enforced retirement of our Colonel 
Charles Young was too striking. A friend has 
told me of amusing encounters between preju- 
diced southern officers and Mortenol while the 
latter commanded the important port of Brest. 
His rank and efficiency doubtless made him an 
unpalatable pill for Georgian gullets, and, as a 
result, his name is practically unknown in this 
country. 

Born in 1859 at Pointe-a-Pitre, the largest 
city on the island of Guadeloupe, Camille Mor- 


tenol first studied in a local Catholic school, 
distinguishing himself in mathematics. He then 
won a scholarship which enabled him to con- 
tinue his education at Bordeaux. In 1880, he 
stood eighth in the competitive examination for 
admission to the Ecole Polytechnique, the 
French West Point, and thus became the first 
Negro to enter the institution. 

During Mortenol’s sojourn at this school, an 
incident occurred which has since become al- 
most legendary in France. Jules Grévy, who 
was then president of the French Republic, visit- 
ed the school in 1881. Naturally, he had heard 
of the gifted black student and was anxious to 
see him. While reviewing the corps, Grévy 
stopped in front of Mortenol, and could think 
of no words but these to say: 

“Are you the Negro? Very well, my friend, 
continue!” Others jestingly interpreted the re- 
mark as implying that the Guadeloupean might 
in some way lose his racial identity. Mortenol, 
however, knew that the President was encour- 
aging him to continue the excellent work he 
had been doing at the Ecole. We shall see that 
he followed this advice. 

Graduated in 1882, Mortenol became an 
officer in the French Navy. From 1884 to 1886, 
and from 1896 to 1898, he campaigned with 
the French expeditionary forces in Madagascar. 
His distinguished service on this island won him 
the cross of the Legion of Honor and, more im- 
portant still, gained for him the friendship and 
admiration of the celebrated General Galliéni. 
For it was Galliéni who appointed him to the 
all-important air defense post in 1914. 

The years between 1898 and 1914 had been 


Camille Mortenol 
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active but not particularly encouraging years for 
Camille Mortenol. He had participated in vari- 
ous colonial expeditions, and, in 1911, had been 
honored a second time by the Legion of Honor, 
but advancement was a slow process. Promotion 
is seldom rapid in the French military service, 
and this man, a pioneer like Colonel Young, 
had to overcome obstacles that were almost in- 
surmountable. When the World War began, he 
was fifty-five years of age, and held the rank 
of captain in the French Navy. 

His “break” that came in 1914 was by no 
means an unmixed blessing. The honor that 
General Galliéni had bestowed upon him was 
indeed flattering, but the responsibility of de- 
fending Paris from air attacks was gargantuan. 
The difficulty of his task can be better appre- 
ciated if we remember that military aviation 
was then a new development. Poison gas, civil- 
ian bombings, and black-outs had not figured 
in the Polytechnique curriculum of 1880. Mor- 
tenol rose to the emergency, nevertheless, and 
organized effective anti-aircraft defenses. His 
searchlights and sirens, crude ancestors of those 
which are seeing service today, made the almost 
nightly visits of the giant German bombers 
much less devastating than they might other- 
wise have been. 


Gabriel 


On October 6, 1921, Commandant Mort nol 
was named Commander of the Legion of F n- 
or because of his eminent service during the » ar. 
Tears of gratitude must have rushed to the old 
officer’s eyes as he received the decoration nd 
heard the following citation read: 

“Superior officer of the highest merit, at his 
post day and night to watch over Paris, he id 
his duty with rare devotion and enlighte ed 
efficiency.” 

The remaining nine years of Mortenol’s fe 
were spent in retirement and in writing, for he 
was a scholar as well as a soldier. Various @rti- 
cles from his pen appeared in military and © \lo- 
nial journals. His great work, however, ve- 
mained unpublished. Last year I had an op- 
portunity to glance through a portion of the 
manuscript of his account of the World War 
at the home of his distinguished fellow-Guace- 
loupean, Professor Isaac Béton. This volume, 
as well as Professor Béton’s biography of Mor- 
tenol, will probably be published under the au- 
spices of the recently organized “Society of the 
Friends of Commandant Mortenol.” 

Today, at the outset of another world cata- 
clysm, we pause to pay tribute to him and to 
the thousands of Colonials who will fight and 
die that France may live. 


(Hanged in 1800 as leader of a slave-revolt) 


LACK Gabriel, riding 
To the gallows-tree, 

In this last hour, 
What do you see? 


I see a thousand 

Thousand slaves 

Rising up 

From forgotten graves, 

And their wounds drip flame 
On slavery'’s ground, 

And their chains shake Dixie 
With a thunder sound. 


Gabriel, Gabriel, 
The end is nigh; 
What is your wish 
Before you die? 


That rebellion suckle 
The slave-mother's breast 
And black men 

Never, never rest 

Till slavery’s pillars 

Lie splintered in dust 
And slavery’s chains 

Lie eaten with rust. 


By ROBERT E. HAYDEN 


Gabriel, Gabriel, 
This is the end; 

Your barbarous soul 
May God befriend. 


The blow I struck 
Was not in vain, 

The blow I struck 
Shall be struck again. 


Gabriel hangs 
Black-gold in the sun, 
Flame-head of 
Rebellion. 


The black folk weep, 
The white folk stare; 
Gabriel is 

A sword in the air. 


His spirit goes flying 
Over the land, 

With a song in his mouth 
And a sword in his hand. 
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Leader 
The Mob 


A Story of the Color Line 


@ By JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


HEN George Graison first caught a 

W glimpse of Jerry, his Negro butler, 

running up the driveway toward the 
house, he knew that something grave had hap- 
pened. It wasn’t likely that Jerry would be ex- 
hausting his strength without good cause. He 
kept his eyes on the tall, dark form as it dis- 
appeared around the corner of the house, head- 
ing for the back door. He made a few aimless 
strides away from the window and laid down 
the book he had been reading. The lines in his 
thin face deepened and the color began to fade 
from his cheeks. 

He heard the back door open and close hast- 
ily, heard the sharp, rapid sounds of footsteps 
as Jerry hurried through the hall. Then he saw 
him in the doorway, trembling with fear. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jerry,” George Graison 
exclaimed. “What’s the matter?” 

For a moment Jerry’s lips moved but no 
words came out. “Mr. George,” he stammered 
finally, “A mob of white folks is planning to 
lynch Richard—sister Lenda’s yellow boy. He 
got in a brawl with Mister Conway, down at 
the drug store. Almost beat the poor old man 
to death. White folks say they’re tired of that 
boy’s foolishness . . . say they gonna get rid of 
him once and for all.” 

A frown clouded George Graison’s face. He 
made a feeble gesture with his hands and 
glanced hopelessly around the room. “Are you 
sure it was Lenda’s boy who got into the trou- 
ble?” he said finally. 

“Yessir, it was Lenda’s boy all right.” Jerry 
nodded positively. “You remember Lenda— 


used to work for you some time ago. That boy 
if hers been makin’ trouble ever since he came 


back from that school up North .. . talkin’ *bout 
he’s just as good as any white man.” 

George Graison turned his head away quick- 
ly. He didn’t want Jerry to see the queer ex- 
pression that flicked across his face. Strange 
thoughts were clawing at his agitated mind. He 
wanted to go to the yellow Negro’s aid, but he 
didn’t want to jeopardize his standing with his 
white friends in town by doing so. 

“Where is Richard now ?” he asked suddenly, 
as if coming out of a trance. “What did the 
white folks do to him?” 

“They didn’t have a chance to do nothin’ 
to him yet,” said Jerry. “Last I saw of him, he 
was headin’ home. But I don’t think he'll stay 
there long.” 

“I’ve got to put a stop to this thing,” said 
George Graison. He went to the hallway and 
picked up his hat and coat. “You stay here, 
Jerry.” he added. “I'll get the car and drive 
out to Lenda’s house. Maybe I can get that 
boy away before the mob gets to him.” 

“Wait a minute,” Jerry called. “That’s not 
all to it, Mister George.” 

George Graison turned. “What else is the 
matter?” His sharp blue eyes focused inqui- 
sitively on Jerry’s crestfallen face. “Go on, what’s 
on your mind?” 

Jerry squirmed. “Your son, Mister George— 
he’s the leader of the lynch mob. He was in 
the drug store when the fight came off.” 

“My son!” 

“I saw him with my own eyes. I’m sho’ it 
was him. . . . I’m sorry, Mister George.” 

The white man’s face turned red. His lips 
twitched. Angrily, without another word, he 
hurried from the house. 

Outside, a setting sun blurred the last of the 
day’s shadows. George Graison swung his car 
out of the garage onto the main road. A strange 
stimulus, much akin to plain hysteria, was cours- 
ing through his body. 

He drove at top speed to the outskirts of the 
town. At a small bungalow, just off the main 
road, he turned onto a narrow driveway. He 
swung around behind the bungalow before he 
stopped the car. 

The house looked peaceful enough. He 
climbed out of the car and walked to the front 
door. Excitedly he pushed the doorbell. There 
was a moment's heavy silence, broken finally 
only by the sound of someone’s feet moving 
cautiously toward the door. 

“Who’s that?” The words came from within 
the house. A man’s voice, clear and strong. 

“It’s George Graison. Open up this door.” 
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“Who’s with you?” 

“I’m alone, you fool! Open this door!” The 
white man spoke with bitterness. “I came here 
to try to save your neck.” 

Now two voices could be distinguished 
through the door, in whispered consultation. A 
moment passed and then the door was opened 
slowly. 


EORGE Graison rushed into the house. It 

was pitch-black except for the light given 

by a small shaded candle. His eyes took a mo- 

ment to accustom themselves to the darkness, 

then rested irritably on the tall, light-skinned 
Negro who had just closed the door. 

Perspiration had gathered on the Negro’s 
broad face. His coarse brownish hair stood on 
his head in wild disorder. There was a shotgun 
in his right hand. His left arm was about his 
mother’s shoulder. 

He fixed his eyes on the white man in a cold, 
protesting stare. “Well, what do you want?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” said the woman, “why did you come 
here?” She was a thin, brown-skinned woman 
whose head reached only to her son’s broad 
shoulders. 

George Graison looked at her. “There’s a 
mob headin’ this way, Lenda. “If you want to 
save that boy’s neck, we’ve got to spirit him 
away right quick.” 

“I’m not running,” said the boy disdainfully. 
“I’m not gonna run a single step. Us colored 
folks have got to stop running and start fighting 
sometime. And so far as I’m concerned, this is 
as good a time as any.” 

“That college education I paid for has gone 
to your head!” George Graison was becoming 
“Remember, boy, you’re not a white 
man!” 

Blood flooded to the yellow Negro’s face. 

“I’m a white man’s son,” he said. He looked 
down at the little brown-skinned woman as 
though for confirmation. She was trembling too 
much to say a word. 

“I’m not sorry I beat old man Conway,” he 
went on. “He pulled a gun on me because I 
didn’t call him ‘Mister—and him a gutter- 
rat!” 

“Cut out all this nonsense, you poor fool,” 
George Graison sneered. Your life ain’t worth a 
nickel in this town. And that happens to be a 
fact—not one of your college theories.” 

“T think Mr. George is right, son,” said the 
little brown-skinned woman. “You'd better leave 
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town until all this fuss is over. That would b: 
best for all of us.” 

Her son paid no heed to what she said. H 
crossed the room to a closet in the hallway, 
opened its door, and took out a box of car’. 
ridges and two more shotguns. 

“I’ve decided that I’d better fight this thin 
out,” he said with finality. “We got to stop run 
nin’ from the white folks some time.” 

George Graison groaned. He sat down in 
chair and peered through a window out int) 
the dark night. For a moment there was silenc« 
Then the whole room was electrified by th 
drone of auto motors speeding down the roa 
outside. The white man swallowed nervously 
“We'd better get out of this house quick,” h: 
said. “We don’t stand a chance against a mob.” 

The woman was at a loss for anything to say 
or do. She toyed clumsily with her withered 
hands, then began to divide her attention be- 
tween her son, who was loading the shotguns, 
and the white man who had now begun to pace 
the floor. 

The sound of the motor caravan drew nearer. 
Beams from their headlights flooded the dark 
room as they swung into the driveway. George 
Graison started for the door, but the yellow 
Negro leveled one of the shotguns at him. 

“You can’t leave now! he said. “You'd get 
shot sure. We've just got one gun each. But 
we're going to fight it out . . . and that means 
all of us!” 

“Richard, my son, this ain’t the way,” his 
mother cried, burying her face in her hand and 
shaking with dry sobs. “This ain’t the way. . 


4 bens white man stepped back from the door 

cautiously, one step at a time. A queer 
numbness surged through his body, making his 
mind clogged and confused. 

The cars were lined up in the driveway now. 
They were all full of men. The youngster who 
piloted the first in line jumped out dramatic- 
ally. With a forced boldness he stepped 
ahead of all the others and started toward the 
house. As the others followed him he went on 
more confidently. 

The youth seemed out of place among these 
men. He was thin and clean-shaven, and he had 
the physique of a college athlete. It was ap- 
parent that he was attempting to impress his 
fellows. 

He strode straight to the door of the bunga- 
low, hammered on it violently with the butt- 
end of his gun, and shouted with a strong 
bravado that was mixed with nervousness, 
“Open up, boy, and make it quick!” 


A series of profane remarks was belched up 
from the mob behind him. He dropped back 
and signaled the men to surrender the house. 


Inside, George Graison tilted the torn green 
shade at the window and looked out at the 
men who had surged around. Suddenly he stood 
up. 

“My son’s out there! Id better go and rea- 
son with him.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth be- 
fore the mulatto began to barricade the door. 

“You'll stay right here,” he said. 

The men outside were silent for a short while. 
When they rushed toward the house again they 
met a sharp barrage of shots and dove for the 
ground. 

Their leader looked at the men beside him. 
He did not know what to do next. 

“Let’s burn ’em out!” he shouted with a flash 
of inspiration. 

“Yeah, let’s burn ‘em out.” 
nodded in agreement. 

In the house the yellow Negro fired at mem- 
bers of the mob as rapidly as he could work 
the aged shotgun. His mother, knowing that 
there was no chance to escape now, began to 
bring up ammunition for him. The white man, 
quivering with fear, was yelling frantically, hop- 
ing that his son or some of the members of the 
mob would hear him over the increasing roar 
of gunfire. 

“Open the door. Let me reason with those 
men,” he pleaded. 

The Negro turned and pushed a gun into 
his hands. “This is the only reason they'll listen 
to,” he shouted. 

An ominous stillness fell over the men out- 
side. The leader of the mob was organizing 
them for a renewed attack. One of the men 
departed from the group and returned with a 
triumphal grin across his face. He had drawn 
three gallon cans of gasoline from one of the 
cars. 

The leader took two of the cans and handed 
one to another man. “You go around the back 
way, Joe,” he ordered. “Start a good blaze 
there. I'll take care of this front porch.” The 
shaky uncertainty had left his voice; he was 
master of the situation. 


In a few moments the back of the house burst 
into flame. The shooting from the inside broke 
off. The mob leader seized the opportunity to 
inch closer to the front porch. Finally he tossed 
the can against a balustrade. The thin tin 
cracked and the gas spurted out. A shot ignited 
it almost at once. 


His neighbors 


Inside the house, the yellow Negro struggled 
to his feet and tried to resume fire. But the 
smoke was stifling. He dropped his gun and 
tried to console his weeping mother. Then he 
looked about for a way to leave the house. Go- 
ing to the door, he stumbled over George Grai- 
son’s body. The white man was dead, a bullet 
wound between his shoulder blades. 

By now the smoke was so thick that it was 
almost impossible to see. He stumbled areund 
blindly, searching for the door; but without 
success. Soon he fell to the floor beside his 
mother, gasping desperately for breath. The 
house was a mass of flames. 


()* the roadway, men were standing beside 
their cars, watching the great conflagration. 
Now and then a pitiful scream came from the 
burning mass, but it was quickly choked off. 
These cries had a strange effect upon the young 
mob leader. The bravado that he had produced 
for the occasion had left him by now. He felt 
much like a fallen hero, stripped of all his honor. 
The leaping flames made him feel sick and 
ashamed, down to the marrow of his bones. 

It was fully night now. The strange pyre 
lighted up the countryside. 

From behind the house a group of men came 
straggling. At the head of them was Joe, who 
had started up the fire on that side. 

“They didn’t get out the back way,” he re- 
ported jubilantly. “We gave ‘em too much fire 

they didn’t even try.” 

“Good work,” the leader grunted. 

“But say——” Joe went on, “where’s your old 
man? I ain’t seen him around, and yet his car’s 
parked to the rear there.” 

“His car?” 

“Sure. It’s right back of the house.” 

The young man’s face turned pale, then com- 
pletely white. His mouth twitched. The men 
about him exchanged dull, dumbfounded stares. 
They saw him summon up his courage, force a 
wierd smile to his lips. 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said. “That yellow Ne- 
gro stole my father’s car. He neded it to make 
his getway. Dad’s home, I betcha. What would 
he be doing out here, anyway? Let’s hustle back 
to town. He'll be there waiting for us.” 

The men climbed slowly back into their cars. 
“Pll bring Dad’s buggy home,” the young man 
said. He waved them all good-bye as they pulled 
out of the driveway. Then he turned and, star- 
ing wildly at the strangely lighted sky, felt the 
tears roll down his cheeks. 
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the National Urban League and its affili- 

ated organizations have consistently recog- 
nized that the serious problems facing the Ne- 
gro population have been inherent in the gen- 
eral social and economic maladjustment affect- 
ing the entire national economy. At the same 
time, many hardships arising out of the depres- 
sion have affected the Negro population with 
special intensity. The Urban League has there- 
fore accepted a double obligation—support of 
long-time program leading to reconstruction of 
a sound national economy, and unremitting at- 
tack upon racial discrimination as it appears in 
long-time or emergency relief programs. 

For almost ten years the Urban League has 
repeatedly called the attention of public officials 
and social work leadership to the desperate con- 
dition of Negro unemployed and their families. 
The League has pointed out dangerous social 
trends that are constantly evident, and has 
warned of disastrous consequences that must re- 
sult if these trends be allowed to develop un- 
checked. At the same time the League has di- 
rected the attention of Negro political and civic 
leadership toward the indifference or the inade- 
quacy of government officials in the face of seri- 


Fees the earliest days of the depression, 


The Urban League 
Plans for the Future 


@ By L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


ous racial discrimination. At the same time ways 
have been pointed out by which Negroes them- 
selves can secure more effective services from 
government agencies. 

At this Annual Conference of the National 
Urban League, it is gratifying for League staff 
and board members to note some good results 
that have been secured from these efforts of the 
past ten years. The two memoranda addressed 
by the National Urban League to the President 
of the United States on the condition of the 
Negro population received his personal atten- 
tion. Without question they had considerable 
bearing on the President’s repeated admonitions 
to federal and state administrators concerning 
the disbursement of federal funds without ra- 
cial discrimination. 

Encouraging results have been obtained from 
the insistent advice and pressure directed toward 
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Excerpts From Two 
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federal and state officials in various New Deal 
agencies. The special consideration given to the 
needs of Negroes in such public agencies as the 
National Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the United States 
Housing Authority can be partly ascribed to the 
vigilance exercised by National and local Ur- 
ban League secretaries, members of their boards 
and numerous citizens’ groups cooperating with 
the League throughout the country. 


The Urban League takes justifiable pride in 
noting these gains and the part played by the 
League in their achievement. We deplore, how- 
ever, the fact that progress has stopped far short 
of the citizenship equality which is the right of 
Negroes at any time and their special need in a 
period of economic depression. Many weak- 
nesses of relief services still affect the Negro 
population very deeply, weaknesses which would 
have been corrected if the recommendations 
made by the League and supporting organiza- 
tions had been adopted. Complete or partial 
failure to adopt these recommendations has left 
the way open for glaring maladministration in 
public agencies by local and state officials and 
has resulted in shameful discrepancies in services 
between white and colored citizens, both North 
and South. 


The Urban League calls attention again to 
the fact that the proportion of Negroes among 
the unemployed and among the families on re- 
lief has steadily grown as the depression period 
has lengthened, due to the failure of private in- 
dustry to reabsorb the Negro unemployed. We 
are deply disturbed and resentful in face of the 
fact that nearly 40 per cent of the Negro urban 
families throughout the country are on relief, 
for we realize that a continuance of these con- 
ditions must inevitably undermine, not only Ne- 
gro family life, but the social structure of the 

(Continued on Page 314) 
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OR many years, the long time objective of 

social work was merely to ease the suf- 

fering of the mentally, physically, and eco- 
nomically maladjusted with no idea of prevent- 
ing their existence by permanently destroying 
the sources of infection. 

It is quite apparent why such a superficial ob- 
jective could be pursued when one recognizes 
that most charity dispensing organizations were 
maintained almost exclusively by monied people, 
who would entertain no thought of any basic 
changes that interfered with a social order erect- 
ed on a profit motive. 

One specific reason for the existence of so- 
cial work, in the minds of many, was to absorb 
periodically and temporarily the idle, crippled, 
maimed, and those who seemed not to have ac- 
quired the great American initiative . . . or who 
are better known as the “incurably lazy.” If it 
so happened that their periodic visits to these 
charitable agencies were carried on into their 
old age, then their recourse was to the Alms 
House, and finally, Potters Field. 

In other words, social work generally was im- 
bued with the same erroneous concept that 
American industry lived by, that prosperity was 
an automatic something that flowed on forever. 
Depressions were regarded as necessary evils and 
because of them, we maintained temporary re- 
lief havens. 

Few indeed were the hardy souls in the field 
of social work who had the temerity to ques- 
tion a system that periodically dumped men and 
women on charitable agencies. In these early 
days, the questioning few were regarded as 
queer, but later they were known as radicals and 
a bad influence. 

Thus we arrived at 1929 with neither the 
machinery nor finance to meet an unemployed 
load that is variously spoken of as between five 
and eleven millions. With state, city and pri- 
vate agencies totally unable to carry this tre- 


mendous burden without federal assistance, and 
even then most inadequately, it produced a 
dilemma we have not yet been able to solve. 

Slowly, but surely, under the age old pressure 
of hunger plus the modern complexities of pro- 
duction and distribution, it gradually has 
dawned upon the rank and file of American 
people that the “Get Rich” ideology of our pres- 
ent system is a myth and that these economic 
crises do not automatically readjust themselves. 
It is now apparent that the day when it was 
possible to flee Westward in quest of relief and 
a fresh start, or to dump our surplus commodi- 
ties on foreign markets and thus clear our 
shelves to begin another wild spree of over-pro- 
duction, is gone and we must stand our ground 
and dig our way out, not to personal riches and 
individual prosperity, but to a livable, decent 
existence for all. 

Irrespective of the fact that there is no longer 
a vast wilderness to explore, men will still either 
bundle their families up, or desert them, and 
begin long and aimless treks in quest of relief. 
Thousands of hungry youth, tenant farmers and 
laborers of every description are doing this to- 
day. 

This mass migration from pillar to post is 


Social Implications 


Of Unemployment 


@ By GEORGE W. GOODMAN 


disrupting American family life and bringing 
into bold relief problems of health, housing, de- 
linquency and the endless chain of social ills that 
we have long sublimated. It has likewise 
brought up for specific consideration the mat- 
ters of wages and hours, reasonable profits on 
an original investment, and the whole problem 
of old age security. 

There is no question but what this whole eco- 
nomic crisis has changed the complexion of the 
thinking of the great majority of social workers. 
What was once considered the radical minority, 
or the queer folk, have become an active major- 
ity. From the early timid efforts for child labor 
legislation or workingmen’s compensation has 
come a more militant and active crusade for 
general social security and any other legislation 
that points to better days for the masses of peo- 

(Continued on Page 315) 
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ESSRS. Horace R. Cayton and George 
M S. Mitchell in their book “Black 

Workers and the New Unions,’”’* have 
given us a scientific and yet human interest rec- 
ord, based on painstaking research, of the pro- 
gress of Negro workers in unionization in three 
industries, steel, meat packing, and the railroad 
car shops, and one Southern industrial region, 
Birmingham. 

It is the chronicle of a gallant and up-hill 
fight with surprising successes and one almost 
complete failure. 

The Negro worker, in his struggle to organ- 
ize, had to fight the white employer, of course. 
In that respect the Negro and white workers are 
in the same boat together. This fight by the em- 
ployers against effective organization of their 
employees was especially bitter in the steel in- 
dustry, and quite determined in the stock yards 
and in Birmingham. Without the help of the 
government through the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, it is probable that the measure of suc- 
cess which has been achieved would have taken 
twenty years instead of three. 

But there is little to report here with a dis- 
tinct racial tinge. It is true that the great steel 
and meat packing corporations, and the coal 
mines and manufacturing establishments in the 
Birmingham district, frequently made an ap- 
peal to race prejudice to keep their employees 
from uniting in one union. But even this was 
not distinctly a Negro problem. They used the 
same appeal to build a wall of prejudice be- 
tween the American born and foreign born 
workers, and between various groups of foreign 
workers as well. 

Secondly, the Negro workers had to fight the 
prejudice of the white workers. This is deplor- 
able, but hardly surprising in view of the wide- 
spread ingrained race prejudice among the white 
group in America. Under the circumstances, it 
is only surprising that the working force in the 
mass production industries proved to be as lit- 
tle afflicted with race prejudice as they were. 
To some extent, the white workers, as they be- 
gan to organize into unions in the steel and meat 
packing industries, found an economic excuse 
for their prejudice from the fact that employers 
were in the habit of bringing in Negro strike 
breakers to break strikes. Even in the 1937 
strike against the “Little” Steel Companies, Ne- 
gro strike breakers were active in the Youngs- 
town area, to the detriment of amicable race 
relations between the white and Negro em- 
ployees. 

Luckily, in the case of the white trade union- 


*Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press. 
$4.00. 
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The 
Worker 


His Union 


A Commentary Upon the Most Recent Book 
Dealing with the Efforts of the New Industrial 
Unions to Attract More Negro Members. 


@ By ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


ist, a very powerful influence is working to over- 
come race prejudice, namely, his self-interest, 
as soon as that self-interest is properly under- 
stood. 

The job of winning concessions as to wages 
and hours and preventing arbitrary discharge 
by the boss is a gigantic one whenever the em- 
ployer is determined to fight the union, as is so 
often the case in the large scale mass production 
industries. The employer, of course, starts with 
financial resources immeasurably superior to 
anything that the workers can possibly muster, 
either singly or together. Such resources enable 
him to comb the country for scabs, to offer espe- 
cially high pay, temporarily, to such scabs, to 
influence public opinion, and sometimes to 
plant spies or agents provocateurs among the 
ranks of the workers, as is amply proved by the 
investigation of LaFollette’s senatorial commit- 
tee on civil liberties. The worker on his part, 
when he goes on strike, cannot afford to travel 
afar hunting another job to keep his family fed 
while the strike lasts; and if he did, he could 
only find a job at the present time if he were 
extremely lucky. 

Even more important, the corporate or indi- 
vidual owner in industry has the right to hire 
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and fire, the power to promote and demote. 
At present, this legal right to give and withhold 
employment means in actual practice the right 
to condemn a man and his family to the tender 
mercies of the public welfare relief. It consti- 
tules a tremendously powerful economic club 
in the hands of the owners of industry which 
is not adequately balanced by any similar club 
in the hands of the workers, no matter how 
strongly and completely organized they may be. 


Added to all his preponderance of economic 
power on the side of the employer in any wage 
contract between the owners of industry and 
unorganized workers, is the fact that in nearly 
every case where the workers are trying to estab- 
lish a union in an industry and locality where 
unions have not been recognized and dealt with 
by the employer before, the state and local au- 
thorities are on the side of the employer in any 
economic conflict. The police may, therefore, 
be counted on confidently to be vigorous in pro- 
tecting the scabs, and lackadaisical in preserv- 
ing the right to picket or in forcing upon recal- 
citrant employers the duty of bargaining col- 
lectively. 

To overcome all this heaped-up economic and 
political power, the workers can only rely on 
the solidarity of labor. Unless this solidarity 
embraces all workers, whatever their race, na- 
tional origin, or color, the chance of union vic- 
tory in any labor struggle is slim indeed. 


Sensible white trade unionists know this, and 
whatever their personal feelings may be, insist 
on equal rights for all national and racial groups 
within the union covering the working force of 
any industry. This work of sensible trade union- 
ists against racial discrimination in unions is 
enforced by the teachings of economic radicals. 
For the radical looks forward to the day when 
the workers, by brain as well as brawn, will 
completely dominate government and industry. 
To accomplish such a colossal task they know 
will require complete labor solidarity, and so all 
economic radicals, from Socialists to followers of 
Trotsky, preach vigorously and practice sturdily 
genuine inter-racial justice, and set their faces 
like flint against race prejudice and segregation 
in all its forms. While economic radicals are 
few in number, their energy tends to give them 
somewhat disproportionate influence in labor 
organizations, especially the most militant ones. 

So strong is the force of the argument that 
equal standing and just treatment for Negro 
and other racial groups in the union will 
strengthen the power of that union that the 
conservative A. F. of L., which is comparatively 
little influenced by radicals, has repeatedly de- 
clared itself, through convention resolutions, 


against racial discrimination in unions, although 
it must be admitted that the A. F. of L. central 
body, in actual practice, has done nothing to 
discipline such unions as the machinists, who 
do openly draw the color line. 

The newer unions, such as those affiliated 
with the C.I.O., and the recent recruits which 
the C.1.O. unions have gained in industries such 
as steel and automobiles, have been particular- 
ly strong in their opposition to any racial dis- 
crimination among their membership. Messrs. 
Cayton and Mitchell record that the C.I.O. in 
the steel industry was vigorous in opposing any 
tendency toward discrimination, so much so that 
Negroes in numerous instances furnished officials 
for the local unions in a larger proportion than 
they furnished members among the rank and 
file. The C.1.O. in meat packing, likewise, was 
free from race prejudice. In the railroad car 
shops, on the other hand, where the craft unions 
of the A. F. of L. were alone in the field, dis- 
crimination was rampant, sometimes in actual 
denial of trade union membership to Negroes, 
more often in complete indifference to the prob- 
lem. 

In the Birmingham district, despite the gen- 
eral Southern attitude toward the colored group, 
the unions formed in the mass production in- 
dustries were free from discrimination, and this 
despite an active campaign by at least some of 
the employers’ representatives to prevent union- 
ization by an appeal to race prejudice. As a re- 
sult, Negro union members could vote as trade 
unionists on problems affecting their jobs and 
livelihood, when they were in practice effective- 
ly denied the right to vote as citizens for gov- 
ernment offices. In striving together for a goal 
beneficial to both, Negro and white workers 
could forget the prejudice ingrained by every 
institution, not excluding the white churches, 
in that section of the country. 

It would seem clear that, in the long run, the 
best attack on the segregation which is the 
mother of prejudice is through organizations 
which seek for large groups, including both 
whites and Negroes, economic advantage for the 
group as a whole. Unions are a perfect example 
of such organizations. 

To the employer, labor is an item of expense 
in production, and he naturally wants to cut 
down his expenses in order to increase his pro- 
fits. He must necessarily try to keep labor low 
as an item of expense in production, and the 
most direct way to do so is by wage cuts and 
speed-ups. Unions are absolutely necessary for 
the workers as a defense against such methods 
of increasing profits. They are necessary also to 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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gro has long figured importantly—the field 

of popular entertainment. It has long been 
recognized by the students of the popular dance 
and popular music that the American patterns 
have been greatly influenced by Negro com- 
posers, performers and innovators, both ama- 
teur and professional, and it seems that in the 
past few years there has been an increase in the 
impact of Negro forms of the “lively arts” on 
the popular expression of the lighter emotions, 
as well as an increasing recognition of their ne- 
groid origin. The Negro performer has conse- 
quently come increasingly into the limelight. 
But one of the most striking aspects of the situ- 
ation is the difficulty which the individual Ne- 
gro contributor to America’s fun, whether he 
be the creative artist or the interpreter, experi- 
ences in staying in the limelight. Here I am not 
referring to the notoriously fickle nature of the 
public taste. The production, the pattern and 
the craze often remain, while the Negro inno- 
vator watches from the sidelines the success of 
others with his new creation. 

To state it plainly, some white composer or 
performer literally steals the Negro’s idea, sets 
himself assiduously to study the form of tech- 
nique, becomes proficient, and eventually re- 
places the original Negro exploiter. When pro- 
ficiency has been reached by the white person, 
the advantage of his race quickly outweighs the 
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I: one department of American life the Ne- 


original advantage of the innovator, and t i¢ 
latter, sometimes slowly, sometimes swiftly, s: >- 
sides into the oblivion from which he came o 
be a nine day’s wonder. Unless he was forty \- 
ate enough to have made a resounding spl: -h 
when he first arrived, or to have stayed in ¢ ic 
public eye a considerable time, it is quite lik. \ 
that he will find his innovation claimed as | \« 
invention of some white performer, so that ic 
will find himself not only bereft of the bene. ts 
of his specialty, but even of the honor of hi v- 
ing brought it into the world. 

Examples? The radio world fairly brisi.cs 
with them. Fifty per cent of all the popu ur 
young women who croon, intone or mum!le 
choruses with the popular dance bands have 
adopted the style of Ethel Waters, Maxine S:l- 
livan, or of some more obscure but no less <is- 
tinctive Negro vocalist. Even the primitive how! 
of the old-fashioned blues-whooper has not 
escaped the conscientious attention of the dan: e- 
band ladies. The orchestras themselves, with 
the renascence of the hot jazz vogue, have free- 
ly modeled their style after that of many a Ne- 
gro group, some of which have made the “big 
time” field, others of which never did and never 
will. Negro orchestras fare somewhat better 
than the vocalists, however, since they function 
as a unit, and are often able to stay one jump 
ahead of their imitators by introducing new 
variations in style or content. But with the sing- 
ers it goes harder. Ethel Waters had a brief 
turn on the radio. Maxine Sullivan is currently 
popular, but her time is about up, since there 
are at least ten young ladies who have been so 
successful in copying her once really unique 
style that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the model from the copies. The Mill Brothers 
introduced a new style in vocal ensembles, and 
once were featured with Bing Crosby. Today 
there are enough combinations with the Mills 
style to satiate billions of addicts. And where 
are the Millses? 

Individual performers on instruments have had 
much the same experience. There are several 
“world’s greatest trumpet players,” all of whom 
sound like Louis Armstrong, the original claim- 
ant of the title. There was a time when one 
could identify a Negro orchestra by the solo 
passages of the trumpeter, or the pianist or the 
virtuoso on another of the instruments; but 
lately most of us have had to give up trying. 


White composers have steeped themselves in 
the Negro idiom. At first many of the great 
white dance band leaders called upon Negro 
arrangers to transform their pieces into the hot 
vernacular. I understand that this is not being 

(Continued on Page 316) 
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TWO URBAN LEAGUE FELLOWSHIPS IN 
SOCIAL WORK GO TO WOMEN 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Fassit of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
nd Mrs. Ruth Hamlin Bell of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
National Urban League 
study in the field of 


were named this week by the 
recipients of fellowships for 
cial work. 

Mrs. Fassit was assigned to study at the New York 
School of Social Work on a fellowship of $1,200 given 
iunnually in memory of Anthony Benezet. She received 
her B.S. in social service work at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton, in 1933. 

Mrs. Bell was assigned to the School of Applied 
Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh on a fellowship 
of $1,000 maintained jointly by the National and the 
Pittsburgh Urban Leagues. She is a graduate, magna cum 
laude, of Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, class 
of 1932. 

Since the National Urban 
1910, it has awarded ninety fellowships to colored stu- 
dents, all of whom are now engaged in some phase of 
social work among Negroes. This year’s fellows were 
selected from a total of more than 100 candidates by the 
fellowship committee of the League, of which Miss 
Dorothy Straus, New York City lawyer, is chairman. 

* * * 
NEGRO PHYSICIAN NAMED TO SERVE 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL DISTRICT 

For the first time a Negro doctor has been selected 
to care for the health of pupils living in one district of 
the Los Angeles Public School system. He is Dr. Warne: 
Wright of that city, who attained his position by suc- 
cessfully passing a civil service examination. Dr. Wright's 
appointment became effective at the beginning of the 
current school term. Only a few months ago he had won 
another unusual position, becoming a member of the 
examining board of the State Athletic Commission. 

* * * 
GEORGE GIBBS NEW HEAD OF WORK 
CENTER AT WILBERFORCE U. 

The appointment of George E. Gibbs, a graduate of 
Wilberforce and Ohio State Universities, as director of 
the Wilberforce Work Experience Center has been made 
known by S. Burns Weston, Ohio Youth Administration 
head. The center is conducted by the NYA and spon- 
sored by Wilberforce. 

Mr. Gibbs, formerly employed by the NYA in Colum- 
bus, succeeds A. D. Gaither, recently made Supervisor 
of Negro Activities for the NYA in Ohio. 
* * 
NEGRO LAWYER NAMED TO STAFF OF 
NEWARK HOUSING AUTHORITY 

J. Mercer Burre!l, former New Jersey assemblyman, 
has been appointed as assistant counsel and title attor- 
ney on the staff of Dr. Milton Konvits, chief counsel of 
the Newark Housing Authority. His appointment was 
sponsored by Harold A. Lett, executive secretary of the 
Newark Urban League, who is vice chairman of the 


Authority. 
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SERIES OF REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
ON PLIGHT OF NEGRO PLANNED 

According to an announcement just made by Lieuten- 
ant Lawrence A. Oxley, supervisor of the Negro Place- 
ment Service in the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board, a series of regional conferences 
on the employment problems of Negroes is to be held 
within the next few months, the first of which was the 
New England Regional Conference on the Employment 
Problems of the Negro, held in Boston on September 30. 

Other conferences are being developed in Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Texas, New York, Arkansas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Missouri, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and California. These conferences, according to 
Lieutenant Oxley, are not designed as “fault-finding” 
meetings, but have for their purpose the focusing of 
attention on the problem of the Negro worker in his 
search for adequate, productive, and continuing employ- 


ment. 
* * * 


MRS. MAUDELLE BOUSFIELD APPOINTED 
HEAD OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 


At the beginning of the new school term Mrs. Mau- 
delle Bousfield of Chicago, who for many years has 
served as principal of the Stephen A. Douglas Element- 
ary School there, was made principal of the Wendell 
Phillips High School. Mrs. Bousfield, who is the wife of 
Dr. M. O. Bousfield, director of the health program of 
the Rosenwald Fund, assumed direction of a staff of 
ninety-five teachers, only eight of whom are colored. 


Mrs. Maudelle E. Bousfield 


ge 
~ 


CATHOLICS PLAN SEMINARY ON 
“SLAVE COAST" OF AFRICA 


Convened at a national mission meeting in New York 
City recently, American Catholics voted to erect a sem- 
inary for native African Negro priests on the old “slave 
coast” of West Africa. Building of the seminary was 
described as being “in partial repayment” to the Negro 
race for the damage done by other Christians who cap- 
tured millions of Negroes there to sell them into slavery 
in the United States and the West Indies. 

Fifty thousand dollars will be raised to erect the sem- 
inary, which will be located at Enugu, the provisional 
government center of Nigeria. Forty acres of ground has 
already been donated to the cause by the Nigerian gov- 


ernment. 
* * 


NEGRO NAMED MANAGER OF NEWLY 
FINISHED HOUSING PROJECT 


The appointment of Alfred D. Price, a colored Buf- 
falo social worker, as manager of the Willert Park Hous- 
ing Project of Buffalo, just completed by the United 
States Housing Authority, was announced recently. Mr. 
Price will have an all-Negro staff. 

The Willert Park Project consists of 172 dwelling 
units, all of which are now ready for occupancy. Built 
at a cost of $913,000, it replaces one of the worst slum 
areas in the city. Monthly rents average $12.91 per 
dwelling unit. The average income of persons to be re- 
housed will amount to about $750 and in some instances 
will be as low as $500. Families with such incomes who 
live in substandard dwellings are eligible for admission 


to the new project. 
* 


ANOTHER COLORED SOCIAL WORKER 
APPOINTED AT RIVERDALE 


The appointment of Miss Serena Vance as assistant 
case supervisor of the foster home department of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale, New York, has just 
been announced. Miss Vance will assist Mrs. Audre 
McCullough of Minneapolis, who was named senior case 
supervisor of this department several months ago. 
Mrs. McCullough was the first colored person to be given 
a supervisory social work position at the institution. 

Miss Vance attended Howard University and later 
graduated from the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
She is a member of the American Association of Social 
Workers, and has been connected with the Social Ser- 
vice Bureau of Atlantic City, the Children’s Aid Society 
of Philadelphia and the Social Service Bureau of New- 
3. 

* 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SPONSORS 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


A special course on “Intercultural Education as an 
Aid to Tolerance and Democracy” will be given at the 
School of Education, New York University, during the 
present school term. 

The course is designed specifically to further the un- 
derstanding of the many groups which compose Ameri- 
can culture. It will deal particularly with the problems 
of cultural pluralism in the United States, the underlying 
philosophy of cultural democracy, and the techniques of 
social control involved in changing attitudes. 
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URBAN LEAGUE ISSUES BIBLIOGRAPHY 
LISTING LATEST REFERENCE BOOKS 


A new bibliography, listing all the latest referen 


books containing any material about Negroes, has j. : 
been published by the National Urban League's - 


ment of Research. 
This bibliography, which is expected to be partic 


larly valuable to students of Negro life and history, is . 


revision of one issued in 1937. It contains all of t 
books listed in the first edition and its supplement, a: 
in addition works published in 1938 and the first ha 
of 1939. It is thoroughly annotated and especially d: 
signed to assist persons interested in the selective rea 
ing of books by and about the Negro. Among the sul 
jects covered are: general reference works, biograph: 
social and economic problems, literature-drama-ar' 
music, education, fiction, and history. 

The bibliography is mimeographed, and may be ol 
tained through the Department of Research of the Na 
tional Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City, 
for 13 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen copies. 


NEGRO WOULD RESPOND AGAIN TO 
WAR CALL, SAYS SCOTT 


“Should war come to America—and may God forbid 
—the Negro stands ready now, as ever he has stood 
ready, by pledged allegiance, to respond again to th: 
call that may come for the preservation of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness on this continent,” said 
Dr. Emmett J. Scott, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of War during the Wilson Administration, speaking in 
St. Louis at the 77th anniversary celebration of the is- 
suance of the Emancipation Proclamation by Abraham 
Lincoln on September 22. 

“I say this,” Dr. Scott went on, “keeping in mind 
the horror of war. I say this feeling that we, in every 
possible way, should resist every effort that may be made 
to get us into this European struggle. I say this because 
I know, and you know, that when war does come it al- 
ways falls heaviest upon the lower stratum of our citizen- 
ship, and because that great lower or middle class has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain. Public opinio: 
among us should be marshalled in opposition to enter- 
ing a war which is not of our making, and from which 
we should emerge battered, torn, and disadvantaged al- 
most beyond repair.” 

* * * 


SPRINGFIELD LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
WRITES THREE-ACT PLAY 


A three-act play based on the life of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and entitled “Let Me Die In The South” has 
just been completed by William M. Ashby, Executive 
Secretary of the Springfield, Illinois, Urban League, and 
is now being considered for a New York production. 

The biographical drama begins ten years after the 
founding of Tuskegee and spans the rest of Dr. Wash- 
ington’s life. Among the characters portrayed are former 
President Theodore Roosevelt, John D. Rockefeller, 
Warren A. Logan, Colonel H. H. Rogers, William H. 
Baldwin, Margaret Washington, Edgar Gardiner Mur- 
phy, Emmett J. Scott, Andrew Carnegie, T. Thomas 
Fortune, Robert C. Ogden and others. 
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DR. WILLIAM H. DEAN RETURNS 
TO ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


After spending two years in study and research at 
Harvard University, Dr. William H. Dean, a Rosenwald 
fellow three successive times, has returned to Atlanta 
University to resume his teaching position there. 

Dr. Dean was graduated from Bowdoin College summa 
cum laude in 1930. At Harvard University, where he 
later won the degree of master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy, he held two important fellowships in eco- 
nomics. Portions of his doctoral thesis have been printed 
for the Harvard University press and are now assigned 
reading in class work at Harvard. During the past sum- 
mer he served as visiting professor of economics at the 
College of the City of New York. 


DR. V. V. OAK HEADS UP BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT AT WILBERFORCE 


Dr. V. V. Oak, for several years head of the Busi- 
ness Department at the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, has accepted a similar position for the coming 
year at Wilberforce University, Ohio. Dr Oak is a grad- 
uate of the University of Oregon. He was awarded his 
A.M. by the University of California and His M.S. by 
the University of Iowa. He has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Clarke University. He was for- 
merly instructor and dean of men at the Cheyney State 


Teachers’ College, Pennsylvania. 


* 


TWO NEGROES NAMED ON COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS 


The legislature of Illinois has appropriated $10,000 
for a study of urban conditions affecting Negroes within 
the state, and two colored men are among the five mem- 
bers of the House appointed to carry on the work. 
They are A. Andrew Torrence and Ernest A. Greene. 

The commission will inquire into the economic, cul- 
tural, health and living conditions of the Negro city- 
dwellers within the state, and complete a report of their 
findings before March 1, 1941. 

* * * 


FILM SPONSORED BY URBAN LEAGUE 
SHOWN AT WORLD'S FAIR 


Among the educational motion pictures on daily dis- 
play at the New York World’s Fair is “Let My People 
Live,” a two-reel film made last year through the co- 
operation of the National Urban League and Tuskegee 
Institute with the National Tuberculosis Association. 

This picture, which stars Rex Ingram and Peggy 
Howard, is one of the few Negro exhibits at the Fair. 
It vividly demonstrates the effect of tuberculosis upon 
the Negro, and warns all who have any symptoms of 
the disease to seek treatment immediately. 

Since its release last summer, “Let My People Live” 
has been shown in over 300 commercially-operated Ne- 
gro theatres and has had more than 2,000 screenings 
at meetings and conferences arranged by local Tubercu- 
losis Associations and Urban Leagues. It has been shown 
once daily at the Fair since May 1, where it has at- 
tracted widespread attention and comment. 


Richmond Barthé and His Latest Statuette 


BARTHE GIVES STATUETTE TO BE 
RAFFLED FOR REFUGEES 


Richmond Barthé, outstanding Negro sculptor, has 
donated a bronze statuette valued at $500 to be raffled 
off by the Negro Peoples Committee to Aid Spanish, 
Ethiopian and Chinese Refugees on Sunday evening, 
October 15, at the Harlem Suitcase Theatre in New 
York City. 

The statuette, which measures twenty-four inches in 
height, shows a youthful Spanish refugee mother with 
a baby in her arms. The donor stipulated that the 
money raised through its sale be used in rehabilitating 


a Spanish refugee family in Mexico. 
* * 


FIRST NEGRO FOREMAN NAMED IN 
ST. PAUL POST OFFICE 


Jose Henry Sherwood, of St. Paul, Minnesota, was 
appointed foreman in the post office of that city on 
September 7—the first Negro to hold a_ supervisory 
job there. Mr. Sherwood entered the postal service in 
1902 as a clerk. His present appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of thirty days, after which Postmaster 
Arthur A. Van Dyke is expected to make it permanent. 

WILLIS L. JAMES OF SPELMAN 
TO STUDY MUSIC FOLKLORE 


President Florence M. Read of Spelman College has 
announced that Willis Laurence James, a member of 
that institution’s music faculty, has received a special 
grant from the General Education Board to engage in 
field research of Negro musical folklore during the first 
semester of the new academic year. 
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New Books on 


Novel of Chicago 


O CANAAN! By Waters E. Turpin. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. $2.50. 


NCE again Waters Turpin has written a pioneering 
novel, this time taking as his subject the Great 


Migration of the World War years, the boom period of - 


the 1920’s, and the resultant depression years. It is an 
epic theme, as broad in scope as that of his first novel, 
These Low Grounds, for here he traces the fortunes of a 
group of migrants as well as those of the large Benson 
family. It is a theme which is so large that many of its 
facets are bound to be neglected ; but it is also a theme 
which is in itself so close to the realities, so close to 
the many hidden recesses of Negro life untouched by 
less discerning writers, that the novel is bound to be 
successful. Readers who know Negro life will say, “How 
true all of this is!’”’ and readers who know little of 
Negro life will say, “How revealing all of this is!’’ And 
both will put the book down with a satisfaction born 
more of novelty than of excellence. 

For it is just this epic and novel quality of Mr. Tur- 
pin’s theme that stands in the way of his producing a 
great novel. Having once laid O Canaan! down, few 
readers will return for a second reading. For there is 
little of the real substance of living beings in Mr. Tur- 
pin’s people, not even in Joe Benson, the leader of the 
migrants and the most completely realized character in 
the book. They are all allegorical shadows, playing parts 
which might just as well be labeled x, y, z. This is the 
story of any Negro family heading for Chicago, finding 
success and then defeat—a defeat leavened with hope 
of rising again. These shadows, seldom individualized, 
pass swiftly across the screen, living, marrying, dying 
with swiftness and staginess matched only in the old 
Vitagraph films. 

The novel is divided into four parts, of which the 
first, “Into Canaan,” is not only the longest but also 
the best. Here the Benson family and its friends are 
followed from Mississippi to Chicago where they build 
their own profitable institutions—churches, restaurants, 
barber shops, and, finally, bootlegging rings. Some be- 
come citizens of high standing, some find it impossible 
to gain a foothold. Joe Benson rises rapidly, becoming 
a pillar of Bathsheba Church and one of the kings of the 
South Side’s underworld until the larger gangs and the 
crash of 1929 wipe him out. Then follow three short 
sections in which the Bensons and their friends try to 
salvage what is left of the wreckage. Of these sections, 
one, “The Tides of Spring,” seems entirely superfluous, 
especially since the pages allotted it could have been so 
profitably spent in writing a more solid story of the 
characters already met and about whom so little has 
been said. For here Mr. Turpin goes back to the Prince 
family of his first book, picks up another of old Jim 
Prince’s grandsons, now weary of Harlem, takes him 
back to the Eastern Shore for a short reunion with his 
family, follows him to Chicago where, by almost miracu- 
lous accident, he gets a job in Sam Cummins’ barber 
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our Bookshelf 


shop and a room in Essie Benson's rooming house. Ther: 
upon, the fourth section proceeds to chronicle the loy 
affair which unites the two families. Even if it b 
granted that it is symbolically necessary to unite in th 
New North the family of the Old South and the famil 
of the Mississippi Valley, the bypath into Harlem an 
Maryland was hardly necessary. 

As this sketchy synopsis shows, O Canaan! covers « 
great deal of territory. Mr. Turpin has created a num 
ber of potentially vital characters: Maggie Dawson, th 
indefatigable cateress ; Christine Benson, Joe’s wife, wh: 
cannot forget her near-white relatives in Mississippi ; in 
dependent Connie and lively Essie Benson, daughters ot 
the family ; Sam Cummins, philosophical barber; Ma: 
Carter, rebellious member of an old Chicago family ; 
Junior Benson and Georgie Weeks, wastrels. But thes« 
characters never became real; there is too little space 
to develop them fully. There are too many of them for 
so short a book. The complexities of life in the large 
Benson family would themselves serve to fill a solid 
book. As it is, there is too little of the short careers of 
Lem, Sol, and Junior Benson, who are merely glimpsed 
here and there as the story moves swiftly along. 

The resulting impression is one of rush and hurry. 
The author’s style is loose and journalistic—journalistic 
in the nineteenth century manner. Crises come and go 
in the space of a few paragraphs of rapid, orchidaceous 
writing. A fist fight between Joe Benson and Georgic 
Weeks when the latter proposes a scheme for opening 
a chain of brothels, becomes an exercise in Horatio Al- 
gerisms: “Georgie shrank back as Joe rose slowly to his 


Waters E. Turpin 
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fet, big and scowling. In a trice the dapper pimp was 
yanked up and held suspended against the wall. Dis- 
daining to use his fist, Joe slapped the yellow face until 
it looked raw. Then with one contemptuous motion he 
flung the cowering fellow in the direction of the door. 
Throwing a hateful look at the glowering Joe, Georgie 
scrambled for the hallway.” And, with similar pomp, 
a tennis match: “Paul waved his racket at the fair 
ene and winked. And now did these two lithe brown 
youngsters battle furiously. Every point was contested 
with bitter, tight-lipped grimness. But Paul, his male 
stamina standing him in good stead, prevailed.” 

Yet, the novel as a whole has strength, strength born 
of the struggles of the people with whom it is concerned. 
Both in its writing and in its form it falls short of the 
mark set by These Low Grounds; in its sensing of the 
necessity of detail, however, it is an improvement upon 
its companion novel. It reveals, likewise, a strong flair 
for satire which the 
restraining. Should he choose to loose this gift upon 


author seems to be consciously 


the beloved world of the myriad gossip columnists now 
infesting Negro newspapers—a theme already touched 
upon lightly in parts of the present book—-he would 
add one more pioncering novel to his list. 


ULYSSES LEE. 


PORTRAITS AMERICAINS. By Mercer W. Cook. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 


OW to render a foreign language palatable to stu- 

dents is an important problem in American schools 
and colleges, and textbooks and anthologies which will 
help make a new tongue interesting and easy to learn 
are welcomed by both instructors and students in this 
field. In the teaching of French, Professor Mercer W. 
Cook of Atlanta University has recently made a con- 
tribution with his group of selected French readings, 
Portraits Americains. 

These selections are especially 
point of view of the present trend toward correlation of 
the various subjects of the curriculum, because Profes- 
sor Cook has combined a lesson in French with a review 
of several outstanding American historical events and 
personages. His portraits are sketches by French writ- 
ers of nineteen prominent figures in our nation’s history, 
including George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Phineas Barnum, Henry Longfellow, 
Thomas Edison, and others. The memoirs and letters 
of French soldiers, diplomats, travelers, and writers were 
the source of the portraits which contain variety, bits of 
drama, and occasional humor, so that a fair degree of 
student interest seems assured. The text is very readable 
and, in addition to the French-English vocabulary, 
idioms and unfamiliar phrases are translated in the 
The latter also contain brief notes on the 


interesting from the 


footnotes. 


events and persons mentioned in the texts. The selec- 
tions are short and can be easily assigned. 

Professor Cook mentions in the foreword a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation which enabled him to do 
his research abroad. The portraits have been published 
in the Heath-Chicago Series, Collection Arts et Sciences, 
Orto F. Bond, Editor. 


—LOIS TAYLOR. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
1938 Placement Record—98.42% 
Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs. 


A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


1894. 1939 


TEXAS COLLEGE 
TYLER, TEXAS 


AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING 

rated by the Southern Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools; recognized by the State 

Board of Examiners of the Texas State Depart- 

ment of Education; the American Medical 

Association and Member of the Association of 
American Colleges. 


For information write: 


D. R. GLASS, President 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for Daughters 
of Discriminating Parents 


Cultural Atmosphere Well Trained Faculty 
Ample Facilities 

Registration for New Students—September 14, 1939 
Registration for Returning Students—Sept. 19, 1939 

For Further Information, write 


THE REGISTRAR 


WILEY COLLEGE 


PIONEER INSTITUTION 


FOR EDUCATION OF NECROES IN THE SOUTHWEST 
I 


SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Longest single continuous Administration of 
any Negro college. 

Nationally accredited “A” class institution. 


Degree course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and Home Economics, 
Special courses in Art, Business, 
Beauty Culture, Library Science, 
Music, Physical education. 


OFFERS: 


| mbe f which have 
apable faculty; several me rs of wh ‘ 
pn ns literary productions to their credit. 
Patronizing territory covers 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


M. W. DOCAN, President. Marshall, Texas. 
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“HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 
72nd Year of Service Begins September 26, 1939 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 
| 10,564 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges: 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
| neering and Architecture; School of 
| Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 


gion ; School of Law ; College of Medicine ; 
| College of Dentistry and College of 
| Pharmacy. 
Registration Second Semester, February 5, 1940 
For Announcements of the Several Schools and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 
For further information address: 
THE REGISTRAR 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
——= __ 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educationa! 

Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE 
Continued from Page 304) 


entire urban community of which Negroes ar 
an increasing part. 

We also deplore the failure of private an 
public leadership alike to recognize that th 
serious employment needs of the Negro populz 
tion can be effectively met only by jobs—job 
in private industry and jobs in a public work 
program. Public employment services through 
out the country consistently report that Negroe 
unemployed twice as rapidly as whites, hav: 
been returned to private employment at les 
than one-half the rate of whites. Here is a con 
vincing sign that private industry has not ac 
cepted this challenge to its intelligence and so- 
cial conscience. On the other hand, government 
figures indicate that Negroes have been assigned 
to WPA jobs in only one-half of their proportion 
among the urban workers on relief (17.2 per 
cent of WPA jobs as compared with 30.2 per 
cent of urban workers on relief in 1935.) Her 
is equally convincing proof that racial prejudice 
and social stupidity continue to sit in the coun- 
cils of government, and rob Negroes of their 
rightful share of public works employment. 

In view of the facts presented above, we scan 
with critical eye the current legislative ap- 
proaches to grave national problems. In the re- 
cent reduction of appropriations for WPA, in 
the elimination of the federal theatre and arts 
projects, in the defeat of plans for an en- 
larged public housing program, we see catas- 
trophic blows struck at the welfare of 13,000,000 
Negro citizens. The voice of Negro citizens and 
the strength of Negro voters, regardless of party 
affiliations, must be raised in support of plans 
to restore the damage which has been done in 
the past Congressional session. 

Colored citizens must also plan for the amend- 
ing of New Deal legislation which has been al- 
ready passed. It is the well-considered opinion 
of this Conference that in spite of praiseworthy 
objectives proposed in many of these acts, the 
services created therein do not meet the real 
needs of the Negro population. Unemployment 
compensation, supposedly designed to stabilize 
the incomes of unemployed families, fails of this 
purpose under present provisions of the Social 
Security Act. No group of workers has suffered 
the ravages of unemployment more deeply than 
have Negro workers. Yet 55 per cent of Negro 
labor remains unprotected by federal unemploy- 
ment compensation because of the Act’s failure 
to provide coverage of agricultural and domes- 
tic workers. 

Racial and religious discrimination by trade 
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unions becomes an increasingly serious threat to 
minority groups in the working population as 
government accords more and more protection 
to trade unions in their right to organize and 
bargain collectively. Yet the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the many state acts modeled 
thereafter fail, with the single exception of Penn- 
sylvania, to recognize the undemocratic nature 
of bargaining agreements arrived at by intoler- 
ant and dishonest union majorities. In this fail- 
ure there remains a serious threat to the job 
security of hundreds of thousands of Negro 
workers who, barred from union membership 
by discriminatory policies, will be likewise barred 
from employment on closed shop jobs controlled 
by these unions. 


Failure of the Wagner Health Bill to insure 
proper provision for health services to the Negro 
population in southern states gives grave con- 
cern to those citizens who indorse completely 
the major objectives of the bill. The bitter ex- 
perience of Negroes in the disbursment of fed- 
eral funds to southern states for educational and 
relief purposes has taught the need of including 
provisions in the initial legislation that will pre- 
vent states from discriminating between their 
citizens in the amount and quality of services 
received. The need is clearly indicated for 
amendment of the Wagner Health Bill along 
these lines. 


The Housing Division of the old Public 
Works Administration set an excellent example 
in developing its low-cost housing program, by 
providing not only for the housing of Negro 
families, but also for protection of the right of 
Negro skilled and unskilled workers to find em- 
ployment on housing projects. Since direct re- 
sponsibility for construction and operation of 
housing projects has been relinquished to state 
and municipal housing authorities, the example 
of the federal government has been followed 
only irregularly, and employment of Negroes on 
housing projects has fallen off sharply in the 
past two years. This is another condition which 
the Urban League, locally and nationally, must 
strive to correct. 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONCS OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from Page 305) 


ple. It has been impossible to push forward to 
these goals without clearly and unequivocally 
pointing out the injustices of a system that 
operates only for the happiness and security of 
a limited group of people. 

And this brings up the crux of much of our 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


“Culture for Service” 
—o— 
Equipment Desirable Location 
HIGHLY PROGRESSIVE 


An Institution for the Training of 
Colored Young Men and Wome 


— 
M. S. DAVAGE, President 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Splendid 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Rated by Southern Asseciation of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 

For further information write to: 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


WILBERFORCE UNIIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: 

Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 


Training — Elementary Teacher Training — 

Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
ofColleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
The School With A Future 


LIBERAL ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FOUNDED 1866 


For Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
“A School of Personality” 


Intellectual, Spiritual and Physical 
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general confusion these days. The fact is that | , 
far the majority of men and women in this n. - 
tion have no working concept of liberty and a: 
therefore frequently running at loose ends, tr - 
ing to defend something that they do not clear , 
understand. A good deal of the hue and c:, 
about liberty that we hear these days comes 0:1 
of the tendency toward centralization of gover: - 
mental functions. Yet, some of the most doul - 
ful experiences the people have had have come 
out of the gross mishandling of public respons:- 
bility by those who had no regulating mediun.. 
Every inteligent man and woman recognizes the 
dangers in an over-development of bureaucracy, 
but likewise they must recognize that liberty is 
the very essence of risk and only eternal vigi- 
lance and honest effort can save us from dis- 
aster. 

In the midst of all these implications, the one 
that I feel is most important to the American 
Negro is the gradual change in emphasis from 
race to a consideration of minority needs and 
challenges, as in the mixed tenant farmers’ 
unions, for it is quite apparent that all of these 
pressing problems actually exert more devastat- 
ing influences than those of race or color. Then 
we cannot hope to develop a successful Negro 
economy in this country any more than an Irish 
economy may be developed. That being the 
case, it is not only to the best interest of all 
minority groups to work cooperatively, but cor- 
respondingly it is good for the nation. 


IMITATION RUINS THE NEGRO STAR 
(Continued from Page 308) 


done as widely today. There are white men 
who can do it just as well. 

The athletic type of ballroom dancing which 
started with the Charleston about 1925, and 
was revived in the Lindy Hop soon after Lind- 
bergh’s famous flight, has swept America. It is 
rather amusing to Negroes to find that the Ne- 
gro is often either ignored, or only reluctantly 
conceded a place, when the latter-day addicts 
and commentators attempt to award credit for 
the rather dubious service of inventing these 
peculiar and fascinating dances. It is especially 
amusing to those who got the habit of visiting 
Harlem’s Savoy Ballroom, away back before the 
depression, just to see the “cats” perform their 
amateur acrobatics, and to whom the jargon of 
the jitterbug and the swing fan were old stuff 
years before the amazed “discoverers” of these 
phenomena began to publish glossaries in the 
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n-wspapers and magazines. Some of these words 
have been in genera! use among Negroes from 
ten to twenty years. Incidentally, the modern 
swing dance music was either largely developed 
to accommodate the Savoy type of dance, or 
the dance was inspired by the Savoy type of 
swing music. 

The Negro as an innovator in amusement 
and entertainment often does not get the full 
credit to which his inventions entitle him. There 
are indications, however, that the historians of 
the lively arts will rectify this condition. As a 
matter of fact, the recent serious writers on swing 
music both consciously and often unconsciously 
acknowledge the Negro’s contribution to the 
form and content of our popular music, even 
to the extent of recognizing the influence of 
some individuals. But that does not much dim- 
inish the insecurity of the Negro innovator, who 
finds his stock-in-trade appropriated by the 
white leaders and followers in the entertainment 
world. Imitation is common, and every success- 
ful entertainer is imitated. But the point is that 
the Negro has to be different to make a place 
for himself, and he cannot hold it successfully 
against his white imitators once he loses the 
quality of uniqueness. 


THE NEGRO WORKER AND HIS UNION 
(Continued from page 307) 


get for the workers part of the advantage from 
the introduction of new labor-displacing de- 
vices by demanding higher wages and shorter 
hours in keeping with the increased production 
per worker which labor displacing machinery 
normally makes possible. In order successfully 
to defend and improve the workers’ standard of 
living, trade unions must establish labor solidar- 
ity across racial and nationalistic lines. Such 
labor solidarity is a direct and successful attack 
upon segregation and prejudice, which can only 
survive in an atmosphere of segregation. Every 
Negro who is conscious of the confining pressure 
of segregation and prejudice should favor union- 
ism in general, and the more militant unions 
which make no discrimination in particular. 


Actually Cayton and Mitchell are forced to 
record that that is not the case. With honorable 
exceptions such as the Pittsburgh Courier and 
Mr. Schuyler, and a certain few among the 
clergy, the talented tenth among the Negro 
group have been indifferent and sometimes ac- 
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tively hostile to Negroes organizing in tr de 
unions. Such an attitude seems a mistake. T! 
who fight against race prejudice should welcc ne 
militant unions, even though they are denoun e 
by conservatives within the white group as 
dical. For in the long run, wiping out segre:a- 
tion and prejudice anywhere weakens the power 
of Jim Crow everywhere. A negative attitide 
toward unions on the part of Negro professio ial 
people merely means that they have blindly c- 
cepted the economic prejudice of the wealthy 
upper crust in the white group. 

To be sure, there is prejudice among union 
members. An outstanding and bitterly unjust 
example of that has just taken place among 
shipyard workers in Tampa. There is prejudice 
in New York, but that is not a reson for mov- 
ing out of New York. The point is that there is 
less prejudice in New York than in Savannah 
or Vicksburg, and there is less prejudice in 
unions and a better chance to overcome it than 
there is in Chambers of Commerce or Rotary 
Clubs. 

Nor can it be argued that Negroes only get a 
foothold in industry by coming in as strike 
breakers. In cases where they do come in that 
way, they usually go out again when the strike 
is over, whether won or lost, and merely leave 
behind a deeper layer of the mud of race preju- 
dice among their white fellow workers. 

For many years the great industrialists of 
America have looked to the immigrant to fur- 
nish their labor force. With immigration cur- 
tailed to the vanishing point by law, and now, 
unhappily, by war, they will have to turn to 
the Negro in an increasing degree to furnish 
the heavy labor previously furnished by newly 
arrived immigrants. The Negro in the future 
should not and will not have to travel the strike 
breaking road into industry. 

The authors advocate the formation of Negro 
Labor Committees or a United Negro Trades 
Council, composed of colored trade unionists, 
as the best method for fighting the battle of 
unionization of Negro workers on the opposing 
fronts, against the prejudice of white trade 
unionists toward Negroes, and the prejudice of 
Negro workers toward unions. It is a pity that 
they did not devote more space to the work of 
the Negro Labor Committee which has been 
functioning for some years in New York under 
the leadership of Frank R. Crosswaith, one of 
the general organizers for the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. This com- 
mittee is one of the few labor organizations in 
the country which has successfully won the co- 
operation of A. F. of L. and C.1.O. unions alike. 

Many of the newly recruited Negro members 
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in the Steel Workers Union expressed the hope 
that the union may be able to open up for them 
the path to more highly skilled jobs in the in- 
dustry. Negroes have been almost completely 
kept out of skilled and clerical jobs. That the 
unions have nothing to do with this is shown 
conclusively by the fact that they have not 
been given such jobs by employers in the steel 
industry where unions were negligible until two 
years ago. But unions as yet have not generally 
undertaken the job of trying to regulate ad- 
vancement within the industry from less skilled 
to more highly skilled types of work. They do 
try to prevent demotion, as well as discharge, 
for union activity, and to regulate lay-offs either 
by some application of seniority rules or on the 
principle of equal division of the work when 
work is slack. But they have been so engrossed 
with the struggle to win recognition, and once 
that has been obtained, to gain some concessions 
from employers on wages, hours of labor, and 
holidays, that they have seldom if ever attempt- 
ed to negotiate with the owners a set of regula- 
tions governing advancement in the industry. 
If Negro trade unionists find that their hope in 
this respect for the time being is given but little 
attention by the newer unions, they should not 
be too deeply disappointed, nor should they 
blame the union for discrimination. 


On the other hand, it would be valuable for 
any union to have advancement from unskilled 
to more highly skilled jobs regulated by some 
objective set of rules, instead of being left to the 
whim and pleasure of the boss and his repre- 
sentatives ; and it is reasonable for a union once 
securely established to try to negotiate such reg- 
ulations with the employers. That the establish- 
ment of such regulations would benefit Negro 
workers goes without saying; and that such a 
move would do more than any other one thing 
to satisfy the aspirations and cement the loyalty 
of the Negro members should be obvious to any 
union leader who reads this book. ” 
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